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Dear Sir: In accordance with Public Law 162 , Eightieth 
Congress, approved July 7, 1047, ^ le Commission on Organi¬ 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Government submits 
herewith its report on Social Security and Education, and sep¬ 
arately, as appendix P, the task force report on Welfare 
Activities. Part Three, Federal Policy and Organization for 
Education; Part Four, Federal Activities and Organization 
in the Field of Employment; and Part Five, Relief and Social 
Security, of the task force document, refer to the subjects 
under discussion in this report. 

The Commission wishes to express its appreciation to the 
members of its task forces in these fields and to the officials of 
departments and agencies who cooperated with them in their 
investigations. 

Respectfully, 



The Honorable 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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Part One 

WELFARE ACTIVITIES 




I. Introduction* 


American concern over the problems of education, health, 
relief of the needy, aid to the handicapped, and assistance in 
unemployment and old age is as old as the Republic. Re¬ 
sponsibilities in these fields were initially considered to be 
those of State and local governments. 

With the growth of the Nation, these problems have be¬ 
come wider than local and State boundaries. There is a 
common interest of all citizens in the education of every citi¬ 
zen. There is a common interest in the advancement of 
science and in the common dangers from disease. There are 
obligations to veterans. The problems of unemployment ex¬ 
tend beyond State borders. There is generally a recognition 
of the practical problems which lie in our obligation as “our 
brother’s keeper.” 

All these circumstances have contributed to bring these 
problems more and more to the Federal level. In dealing 
with these matters, except in the case of veterans, the Federal 
Government has usually sought to preserve the responsibilities 
of local government and their agencies of administration in 
effecting the national purpose. 

•DISSENT: Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Aiken and Rowe dis¬ 
sent from the separation of health functions from other welfare activities and 
recommend the formation of a Department of Welfare, including health activities, 
in a statement given on p. 37. 
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It is not the province of this Commission to pass upon the 
policies that have evolved in these matters. We are con¬ 
cerned with the efficient and economical organization of the 
Federal agencies as we find them. The organizational prob¬ 
lems of education, health, medical care, assistance to the 
handicapped and aged, and aid to the unemployed permeate 
every department of the Federal Government. 

There is no perfect organizational arrangement for these 
functions. Many of them must be performed by specialized 
agencies like the Veterans’ Administration, the Armed Forces, 
and the Labor Department. As the problems grow, special¬ 
ization in organization will inevitably grow. 

In our report on Medical Services, we have recommended 
a separate United Medical Administration, reporting 
directly to the President. 1 That agency would embrace 
the major hospitalization, medical research, and public health 
activities of the Government and, by its creation, bring about 
better medical care, development of medical staff, research, 
and protection of public health, together with large econ¬ 
omies in administration. 

In our report on the Labor Department, we recommended 
the return of several agencies now in the Federal Security 
Agency to that Department. 

There remain, however, certain most important bureaus 
or agencies relating to education and security which must be 

1 See dissent of Vice Chairman Dean Achcson, Commissioners George D. Aiken 
and James H. Rowe, Jr., and the separate dissent of Commissioners John L. Mc¬ 
Clellan and Clarence J. Brown in the report on Medical Activities. 
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organized into a workable department. They are now, with 
one exception (the Bureau of Indian Affairs), in the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The size of these agencies, after making the changes we 
have outlined, is somewhat indicated by the fact that they 
embrace about 20,000 employees. The administrative ex¬ 
penditures would be roughly $50,000,000. The grants-in-aid 
to be distributed would approximate $8oo,ooo,ooo, 2 For the 
calendar year 1948, the collections of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance approximated $1,688,000,000, and disbursements 
$550,000,000. The accumulated funds on August 31, 1948, 
were $10,388,000,000. 

While we discuss the educational problems at greater 
length later, it may be said here that it has long been 
suggested that the educational activities of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment should be given independent or Cabinet status. 
However, the Federal Government is not engaged in direct 
educational activities (except in a small way in the case of 
Howard University). Its function is that of stimulating 
educational advancement by research, issuing publications, 
and making grants-in-aid to the States. The administrative 
staff required is less than 500 persons. 

We believe that the functions, including education, which 
we propose to assign to this department have such an im- 

a In addition, the budget request for 1950 includes $301,200,000 for Federal 
aid to education and $65,000,000 for the extension of public assistance programs. 
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portant relationship to the formation of the domestic policies 
of the Government that the person in charge of the functions 
should be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Recommendation No. 1 

We therefore recommend that a new Department to 
administer the functions set forth in this report be 
created and headed by a Cabinet Officer. 
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II. Proposed Departmental 
Organization 


We have urged in our first report that good departmental 
administration requires that the Secretary have authority to 
organize and control his department, and that grants by the 
Congress of independent authority to subordinates or bu¬ 
reaus be eliminated. 

Under our recommendations made elsewhere, we propose 
a new form of “performance” budget for all departments. 1 
We also propose that the Department keep its own adminis¬ 
trative accounts as prescribed by an Accountant General in 
the Treasury and approved and audited by the Comptroller 
General. 1 The Commission also recommends that all per¬ 
sonnel recruitment should be decentralized into the Depart¬ 
ment (except possibly in lower grade positions common to all 
departments and agencies), subject to standards and methods 
of merit selection to be proposed by the department, but with 
the approval and enforcement of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion. 2 The Commission likewise recommends that the pro¬ 
curement of supplies peculiar to a department should be de¬ 
centralized into the Department under standards and meth¬ 
ods established by the Office of General Services. Items of 
common use would, of course, be handled by the Office of 

1 Report on Budgeting and Accounting. 

a Report on Personnel Management. 
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General Services. 3 Further, we propose that the Department 
should strengthen its management research unit, working in 
cooperation with a comparable staff unit under the Office of 
the Budget. 1 

The present administrative structure of the Federal Security 
Agency, with few changes as to titles and assignments, would 
naturally be continued and transformed into the new De¬ 
partment. The staff organization should comprise: 

The Secretary 
An Under Secretary 

Three Assistant Secretaries, one of whom should be Administrative 
Assistant Secretary in charge of staff services. 

Recommendation No. 2 

We recommend that these officials be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, but that 
all officials in the department below the rank of Assist¬ 
ant Secretary be appointed by the Secretary. 

The Administrative Assistant Secretary should preferably 
be appointed from the career service. 

The following will indicate die opinion of the Commission 
concerning the arrangement of the Department. Part of this 
structure is already established in the Federal Security 
Agency. We are not, however, recommending a hard and 
fast rule. The Secretary should determine the organization 
and be free to amend it. 

1 Report on Budgeting and Accounting. 

3 Report on the Office of General Services. 
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Office of Counsel 

Office of Federal-State Relations 

Staff Services, under the Administrative Assistant Secretary, with 
an officer in charge of each: 

Budgeting and Accounting 

Personnel 

Supply 

Management Research 

Information and Publications (including Library) 

Liaison with Congress 

SOCIAL SECURITY SERVICES 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Bureau of Public Assistance 

(Grants-in-aid to States for Old-Age Assistance, Dependent Children 
and the Blind) 

Children’s Bureau 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Bureau of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
American Printing House for the Blind 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the reasons for its 
transfer from the Department of the Interior to the new department, 
are outlined in the report on Indian Affairs, pp. 53 et seq. 
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Transfers From Federal Security Agency 


We elsewhere recommend the transfer from the present Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency of the following: 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, to the Department of Labor. 4 

Employees' Compensation Appeals Board, to the Department of 
Labor (These two functions relate to compensation for injuries 
of civilian employees of the Government). 4 

Bureau of Employment Security, to the Department of Labor 
(These functions comprise the United States Employment Service 
and the Federal aspects of unemployment compensation). 4 

Public Health Service, to the United Medical Administration. 6 

Food and Drug Administration, pardy to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and partly to the United Medical Administration. 6 


General Comment 

In the following section, we comment on the problems of the 
Department and, in doing so, we again emphasize that this 
Commission is not dealing with the policies of the Congress 
in these agencies, but purely with organizational questions. 

4 See the report on the Department of Labor. 

8 See the report on Medical Activities. 

* See the report on the Department of Agriculture. Page 23 of that report con¬ 
tains the dissenting opinion of Commissioners Pollock and Rowe on this recom¬ 
mendation. 
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Part Two 

SOCIAL SECURITY 




III. Grants-in-Aid 


A considerable part of the departmental function is conducted 
by grants-in-aid. Total grants are as follows: 


Programs 

Public Assistance 
Old-Age 

Dependent Children 
Blind 

Education 

Children 


Federal grants in 
fiscal 1948 

$77 5,602,000 

606,594,000 
151,170,000 
17,838,000 

19,171,000 
22,000,000 


Average number of 
Beneficiaries 
1946-47 

2, 271, 000 
I, 009, 000 
62,000 

* 

# 


Vocational Reha¬ 
bilitation 


21,662, 000 


170,000** 


* These two activities pertain to segments of the whole population; the numbers 
of beneficiaries cannot be accurately estimated. 

** Aggregate—fiscal year 1947, 


The methods by which these grants are distributed may be 
summarized as follows: 


For Old-Age and Blind: The Federal Government meets 
three quarters of the first $20 monthly, plus half of amounts 
between $20 and $50. States and localities pay all over $50 
monthly. 

For Dependent Children: The Federal Government 
pays three-quarters of the first $12 monthly to one child, plus 
half of the amount between $12 and $27. For additional chil- 
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dren in the same household, payment per child in excess of $12 
is matched up to $18. Above this level State and local gov¬ 
ernments bear the entire cost. The Federal Government 
reimburses the States for half of the amount expended for 
“proper and efficient administration.” 

For V ocational Rehabilitation: The Federal Govern¬ 
ment assumes 100 percent of the cost of administration and 
the cost of vocational counseling and placement. Other serv¬ 
ices are shared with States on a fifty-fifty basis. There is no 
fixed over-all participation ratio but States are expected to con¬ 
tribute 30 percent of total program costs except for the blind 
where States contribute 20 percent. 

For Vocational Education: These funds are to be matched 
dollar for dollar by the States. Allocations to the States for 
different purposes are based on at least seven different 
formulas. 

For Child Welfare: Twenty thousand dollars must be al¬ 
lotted to each State. The remainder is required to be allo¬ 
cated on the basis of approved plans in the proportion that a 
State’s rural population bears to the rural population of the 
United States. There is no fixed matching ratio, but the 
wording of the act with reference to “cooperating” with 
State public welfare agencies and to paying “part” of the cost 
of local child welfare services clearly requires some State 
financial participation. In practice this is achieved by re¬ 
strictions placed by the Federal administrative agency on 
the use of Federal funds. 
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Fund-matching factors differ by programs. For maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s services, under the 
Children’s Bureau, the law requires that one-half of Federal 
appropriation be matched equally by States, and that the 
other half be allocated at the discretion of the Administrator. 
This was designed to implement the development of services 
“especially in rural areas and areas suffering from economic 
distress.” 

The grant-in-aid system is discussed in .our report on Fed¬ 
eral-State relations. 

'The Children’s Bureau 

Recommendation No. 3 

We recommend that, as soon as the integrated new De¬ 
partment develops a more unified approach to grants-in- 
aid, the Children’s Bureau be divested of grant 
functions and the Bureau shifted to a general staff 
capacity to the Secretary. 

The services of the Children’s Bureau cut across the major 
areas of health, education, and welfare. The Bureau could 
function more effectively in a staff capacity concentrating on 
its functions of research, planning, and promotion. The 
decision as to who should take over these grants can be made 
at the proper time by the head of the Department. 
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IV. Old-Age Assistance and 
Retirement 


Our investigation of governmental programs in the area of 
Old-Age Assistance has revealed the existence of a maze of 
private and public pension and retirement systems. New 
variations are constantly being added, and there appears to 
be little relationship among these programs. 

The flexibilities of our society encourage transfer of work¬ 
ing skills. Therefore, the individual, in changing employ¬ 
ment or profession, may come under a number of different 
pension schemes—each totally unrelated to the other—and 
many persons are outside the scope of any existing system. 
Actuarial bases, when they exist, vary tremendously. 

FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

The Federal Government is concerned with the following 
programs which bear upon support in old age: 

a. The Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Program 
which now includes about 40 million active accounts. 

b. The Old-Age portion of the Public Assistance Programs 
under which about $550,000,000 is disbursed annually by 
the Federal Government in supplement to State old-age as¬ 
sistance programs. 
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c. The veteran and military pensions and disability systems, 
and that for dependents of these groups, which are a direct 
charge on the Federal Treasury. 

d. The Civil Service and Foreign Service retirement systems, 
also a partial charge on the Treasury. 

e. The Railroad Retirement System, which is self-support¬ 
ing. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

In addition,_a multitude of other private and governmental 
old-age pension and retirement systems now exist: 

a . The State old-age assistance systems which are supported 
by State taxes and to which the Federal Treasury is a contrib¬ 
utor ( b . above). 

b. Old-age or retirement pensions for most State and munic¬ 
ipal employees. 

c. Old-age or retirement systems set up by universities, hos¬ 
pitals, and various benevolent institutions. 

d. A multitude of retirement or old-age pension systems set 
up by industries, insurance companies, and other businesses. 

e. The establishment of old-age or retirement systems over 
whole industries by collective bargaining, such as that of the 
United Mine Workers. 

These systems obviously overlap in the contributions from 
wages and salaries or from taxation, paid on a State or local 
basis, or passed on to the public through prices. 
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Operation of Federal Public Systems 

Proposals are now being considered for the expansion in 
coverage and increase in allowances in the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance System. During the 12 years since 
its establishment this system has been altered. Origi¬ 
nally a supposedly self-supporting system on an actuarial 
base, the system in all probability will call for ap¬ 
propriations from the Treasury to fulfill its obligations. 
Government actuaries estimate that in the absence of increases 
in the 2-percent pay-roll tax that, has thus far been levied for 
the support of the system, the reserve funds will be exhausted 
within less than 15 years. 

For the fiscal year 1950, the budget estimates of the Presi¬ 
dent indicate that the administrative cost of the Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance program will amount to about $43,000,- 
000. The administrative cost is now defrayed entirely from 
the receipts of the system. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30,1947, the Federal Security 
Agency estimated that total administrative costs amounted to 
2.8 percent of contributions paid in, and to 9.6 percent of 
benefits paid out. About three-quarters of the administrative 
costs is spent for the maintenance and use of individual 
earnings records. 

The present number of persons 65 years of age and over 
is about 10,600,000, or about 7.5 percent of the population. 
The number that will be in this age bracket 40 years hence is 
estimated at about 21,500,000, or over 13 percent of the popu- 
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lation. By 1950, it is estimated that pay-roll taxes will total 
a minimum of about $2.5 billion, and the disbursements to 
beneficiaries a minimum of over $600 million. As of August 
1948 the reserve fund was estimated at $10,388,000,000. 

The present costs of administration are no indication of 
future costs, even granting no further change is made in the 
system. The full administrative load is still several years 
ahead. At that time, large numbers of persons will be¬ 
come eligible for benefits. In the fiscal year 1947, the total 
number of beneficiaries under the system was less than 2 
million persons. Even in the fiscal year 1950 it will be 
around 3 million. The real burden of administrative cost 
will become evident only when approximately the same num¬ 
ber of persons is being added and subtracted each year. 

All these problems, and others, raise the question of con¬ 
gressional examination of the whole subject. Some entirely 
new system may be necessary if we are to provide adequate 
protection against die hazards of old age for the American 
people. 

Recommendation No, 4 

The Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Trust 
Fund has stated: 

. . . There is need for a review of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program covering not only the benefit formula, the 
coverage of the system, and the scope of protection afforded, 
but also contributions nnd financial policy. 

We recommend that: such a review be made. 
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Government Employee Systems 

At the present time there are several contributory retirement 
systems operating within the Federal Government. 

The comparative size of these systems is indicated below: 

June 30,1948 



Estimated number 

Balance 

Retirement system 

employees covered 

in fund 

Civil Service 

I, 758, OOO* 

$2, 825, 820, 000 

Alaska Raliroad 

2, 400 

3,144,000 

Canal Zone 

4,500 

* 3 > 393 > 000 

Foreign Service 

12,4OO 

12,I34,000 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

10,500 

19, IIO, 000 

District of Columbia, Teachers 

200 

- 202, 395 

Civilian Teachers at Naval Academy 200 

## 


* Not including employees of the legislative and judiciary branches and the 
District of Columbia, who number about 17,000. 

* # Not a trust fund. Members receive policies of commercial insurance 
companies. 

Generally, the benefits under the Civil Service system are 
more comprehensive. Merger of these systems might pro¬ 
duce economies through elimination of unnecessary account¬ 
ing and duplication of legislation by the Congress. The 
usual experience has been that, as the Civil Service Retirement 
Act is amended, the other systems follow with requests for 
similar amendments. 

While the benefits granted in all these systems differ, the 
Civil Service Retirement system is generally the most liberal 
with the exception of the Foreign Service system. 
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coverage, and unemployment compensation made a Federal 
function, the factors of efficiency, benefits, employee satis¬ 
faction and tradition all militate against transfer of the Rail¬ 
road Retirement System to either of the tv/o departments 
concerned. 

Recommendation No. 6 

The Commission recommends the retention of the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Board in its present status. 
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Part Three 


EDUCATION 
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V. Federal Participation in 
Education Generally 

Total Federal funds expended for all educational purposes, in¬ 
cluding the education of veterans, are at present at an all time 
high of over $2.5 billion. 

The major purposes of these expenditures may be classified 
as follows: 

a. Federal activities concerning all levels of education—such 
as education of veterans, institutional on-farm training, vo¬ 
cational and physical rehabilitation, and education in nonmil¬ 
itary subjects within the military establishment—over §2 
billion. 

b. Federal activities clearly related to elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education—$166 million. 

c. Federal activities clearly related to higher education— 
$257 million. 

In addition, the Federal Government has rendered con¬ 
siderable assistance to education in nonbudgetary items, 
particularly since the recent war. For example, during ap¬ 
proximately two years prior to May 1948, surplus property 
initially valued at $646,663,358 was made available to edu¬ 
cational institutions by the War Assets Administration, 
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Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the cooperation of the 
Office of Education. 

With few exceptions, the Federal interest in education 
centers or. special groups of individuals, special programs 
sponsored by the Federal Government, or on research and 
training to promote some special Federal concern such as 
national defense or in-service training of Federal employees. 
The variety of Federal activities in education is indicated by 
the following: 

a. At elementary and secondary levels: 

i. Promotion of curricula. 

ii. School lunch program. 

in. Education for dependent children of Federal employees. 

iv. Education of Indians and other native people. 

b. At the level of higher education: 

i. Research grants to colleges and universities. 

ii. Higher education of special groups of individuals, or individ¬ 
uals in special fields (Howard University, public health train¬ 
ing, extension service of the Department of Agriculture). 

in. Special types of State higher institutions such as land-grant 
colleges and State Maritime academies. 
jv. International education programs. 

v. Education and training for public service. 

c. Activities not specialized: 

i. Veterans. 

ii. On-farm training. 

in. Vocational and physical rehabilitation. 

iv. Education in nonmilitary subjects within the military 
establishment. 
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d. Activities not connected with established educational in¬ 
stitutions such as in-service training for government service, 
or programs for non-Federal employees. 

<?. Nonbudgetary Federal assistance through surplus prop¬ 
erty. 

With respect to elementary and secondary educational activi¬ 
ties, there has been overlapping and independent promotion 
of curricula in highly specialized fields, while the general 
curricular needs of the country have been neglected. Direct 
aid to local schools, with respect to curriculum development 
and the school lunch program, has circumvented State de¬ 
partments of education. There has not been sufficient coordi¬ 
nation of the educational and nutritional aspects of the school 
lunch program. As regards its responsibility for the educa¬ 
tion of children of Federal employees on federally owned 
properties,, the Federal Government does not have a con¬ 
sistent and comprehensive policy. There is no common 
policy for the education of Indians, Eskimos, and other native 
peoples living in our insular and mandated territories, since 
this responsibility is dispersed among a number of agencies 
of Government. 

Concerning higher education, nine departments and agen¬ 
cies are making grants or entering into contracts fox research 
through colleges and universities without any coordination 
of these programs. 1 For years the Government has made 
payments for agricultural research. More recently the Gov- 

1 See our report on Federal Research. 
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eminent has been spending huge sums in grants to higher 
institutions for atomic and military research. These projects 
are concentrated in the natural and. physical sciences. The 
grants have an important effect on the educational system. 

There are those who believe that these various educational 
programs should be concentrated in the Office of Education. 

Recommendation No. 7 

This Commission believes, however, that these educa¬ 
tional programs must be administered by the agencies 
whose functions the particular programs serve to pro¬ 
mote. 
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VI. Educational Activities in the 
New Department 

The new department, however, should analyze the effects 
of expenditures and programs relating to education and assist 
the President in making recommendations to the Congress 
for the correction of deficiencies. In addition, the Depart¬ 
ment would, of course, continue to perform the historic func¬ 
tions of the Office of Education as follows: 

a. To collect data on the condition and progress of educa¬ 
tion and to serve as a source of general information on the 
subject. 

b. To administer certain operating functions vested in that 
agency by the Congress. 

c. To render professional advice and service to other Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. 
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VII. Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Due to the Bureau’s diversified duties and responsibilities, 
there is no Department in the Government where it fits satis¬ 
factorily. Certainly with the reorientation of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, which we have recommended, it has 
little relation to the other activities of that Department. As, 
however, probably the major relation of the Bureau is to 
education, it does have a close relationship to the educational 
activities of, and could be given stronger leadership in, the 
new Department. 

Recommendation No. 8 

We recommend that the Bureau of Indian Affairs be 
transferred from the Department of the Interior to the 
proposed department which would embrace social secur¬ 
ity and educational functions. 1 

The Commission’s report on Indian Affairs appears on 

P• 53 - 

1 See dissents of Vice Chairman Achcson, Commissioners Rowe and Forrcstal, 
!'!>• 77 ~ 8 <>. 
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SEPARATE STATEMENTS OF 
COMMISSIONERS 


Separate Statement by Vice Chairman Acheson, Commis¬ 
sioners Aiken and Rowe 

Additional Views of Commissioners Pollock and Rowe 




Separate Statement by Vice Chairman 
Acheson, Commissioners 
Aiken and Rowe 


We favor a Department of Welfare. 

We propose it be established by the simple device of renam¬ 
ing the Federal Security Agency-which would give that 
agency departmental status and cabinet representation. The 
new Department would be charged with the “major purpose” 
of administering the governmental activities of health, edu¬ 
cation, and welfare. In general, these would be the functions 
the Federal Security Agency now administers. 

If the executive branch is to be made more manageable 
and the load upon the President is to be lightened, the volume 
of supervision and coordination at the Presidential level must 
be minimized by reducing the number of independent agen¬ 
cies and improving the grouping of programs and agencies 
in departments. Experience demonstrates that adequate co¬ 
ordination of closely related agencies cannot be achieved 
simply through staff facilities in the Executive Office of the 
President. The task is simply too great to be performed at 
that level along with the large volume of top management 
and interdepartmental coordination matters which can be 
handled at no other point. Effective management of the 
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executive branch demands that the supervision and coordi¬ 
nation of interrelated functions be achieved to the greatest 
practicable degree through departments. 

On the basis both of the magnitude of its operations and 
of the public importance of its programs, the Federal Security 
Agency clearly merits departmental status. The conversion 
of the Agency into an executive department would merely 
bring it into line with its established role in the Government. 

Our main disagreement with our colleagues is their in¬ 
sistence that the health functions of the Federal Security 
Agency be “splintered” away from the new Department and 
placed in a hospital agency to be called the United Medical 
A Jministration. This would be a new independent agency 
reporting directly to the President. 

We would, instead, place the governmental hospital 
activities in the Department of Welfare where, on the basis 
of the major purpose of “welfare,” they belong. In any event 
we would retain the Public Health Service in the new De¬ 
partment irrespective of the ultimate disposal of the hospital 
functions. 

We have given our reasons for this recommendation else¬ 
where 1 and will refer only briefly to them here. 

1 See our separate statement in the Commission report on Medical Activities. 
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Recommendation No. 1 


We recommend that the present grouping of the health 
functions of the Federal Security Agency with related 
educational and social security functions should be con¬ 
tinued and strengthened by placing all such functions in 
a Department of Welfare . 2 

The functions and agencies now included in the Federal 
Security Agency constitute a sound and desirable grouping 
for purposes of administration. Broadly speaking, these 
functions comprise segments of the general public purpose of 
promoting the social well-being of the people; or, to put it 
another way, of conserving and developing the human re¬ 
sources of the Nation. 

The programs administered by the Agency are in large 
part directed toward assisting State and local health, educa¬ 
tion, and welfare agencies through grants-in-aid for public 
health services, vocational education, vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion, public assistance, and child health and welfare services. 
Hand in hand with the programs of financial aid go research 
and promotional programs in the same fields, with the Fed¬ 
eral Government conducting—and also helping the States and 
others to conduct—studies, investigations, and demonstra¬ 
tions aimed at increasing our knowledge of human health, 
educational, and social security needs. 

' Wc agree with the recommendation, in the Commission report that the un¬ 
employment compensation and employment service functions should be transferred 
to the Department of Labor. They are ‘'labor" functions, not “welfare" functions. 
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Further, the Agency administers several wholly Federal 
programs, including those in the social insurance field such 
as the old-age and survivors insurance program and the var¬ 
ious Federal workmen’s compensation laws. 

The activities included in the functional fields of the 
Agency are related and interwoven at almost every point. 
This is especially true in the interrelation between the gen¬ 
eral health functions and the other functions of the Agency. 
Even a superficial examination of the Federal Security 
Agency’s activities will show clearly how they continually 
overlap and cut across the major functional fields of health, 
education, and security., 

For example, the maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs of the Children’s Bureau assist the States 
to finance services which fall in large measure in the field of 
health, but also in the fields of education, welfare, and social 
security. The vocational rehabilitation program successively 
involves the physical restoration, vocational training, and 
economic security of handicapped individuals. Problems of 
the aged and the blind are as much health problems as they 
are welfare, public assistance, and vocational rehabilitation 
problems, and receive the attention of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
Public Health Service. 

Conversely, the activities of the Federal Security Agency in 
the field of health research, health promotion, and health 
grants-in-aid depend upon, and in turn affect, the other fields 
for which it is now responsible. Medical research and pro- 
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fessional training in the health fields are as much problems 
for the educators as they are the concern of health admin¬ 
istrators. Preventive public health work depends for effec¬ 
tiveness on community education through schools, welfare 
agencies, and otherwise. Child life and development pro¬ 
grams cannot operate effectively in die community without 
local public health units to which they can be attached as a 
specialized branch. 

Such instances of the functional interrelationships among 
the existing health, education, and security programs of the 
Federal Security Agency can be multiplied many times over. 
One need not be an expert to understand that an individual’s 
health, education, and security are inseparable. The profes¬ 
sions themselves recognize it as axiomatic. The doctor is the 
first to point out that ignorance and poverty are as much foes 
of health as infection and physical degeneration; the teacher, 
that education cannot make headway against illness and 
hunger and fear; the social worker, that without health and 
training the combined efforts of the individual and society 
can achieve only a meager or precarious security. 

The interrelationship and interdependence of health, edu¬ 
cation, and security are equally self-evident when we deal 
with governmental organization as when we discuss the well¬ 
being of the individual. 

Coordination, through an integrated executive department, 
of the- major health, education, and security functions of the 
Federal Security Agency becomes all the more important 
when we consider the impact of these functions upon State 
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and local policies and operations in these fields. At the Fed¬ 
eral level general health functions—apart from the direct 
operation of hospitals—and education and welfare functions 
are primarily research, promotion, and the administration of 
grants-in-aid. Direct operations are in the hands of State, 
local, and private organizations. To the extent that responsi¬ 
bility for Federal administration of these grants is divided, 
the States and communities will be confronted with conflict¬ 
ing and competing policies, and with inconsistent and over¬ 
lapping reporting, accounting, and other administrative con¬ 
trols. Some of this is unavoidable in view of differences in 
the^ statutory authorizations for the various programs. But 
much has been and more can be accomplished through top- 
level coordination of fundamental grant policies and pro¬ 
cedures as applied in all the grant and promotion programs. 

Coordination at the Federal level is the key to balanced, 
economical, and effective State and local programs in the 
health, education, and social security fields, as well as the key 
to effective Federal administration. 

Recommendation No. 2 

We recommend that the Assistant Secretaries should be 
"generalists,” not "specialists.” No restrictions by way 
of professional qualifications should be placed upon the 
President in appointing these officers. 

Almost all of the existing programs are characterized by 
a high degree of professionalism. In addition, the Office of 
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Education, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Public Health 
Service, Bureau of Public Assistance, and Children’s Bureau 
all administer grants or payments to the States and generally 
function in areas in which the States have major responsi¬ 
bilities and programs for direct operations. This exerts a 
tremendous centrifugal force contrary to the need for co¬ 
ordination and direction by the head of the agency. The 
incentive for the bureaus within the agency is for an alliance 
with their counterparts on the State and local levels in order 
to influence directly programs and appropriations, for more 
independence on the Federal level, and consequently for less 
responsibility to the President and the Congress. 

To enable him to meet his responsibilities, the Secretary 
should have full discretion as to the assignment of duties to 
Assistant Secretaries. He should not be hampered by statu¬ 
tory provisions which, directly or by inference, assign the 
supervision of various agencies of the Department to specific 
Assistant Secretaries. Such provisions would tend to break 
the Department into a group of independent baronies. 

Assistant Secretaries appointed to represent their respective 
professions are not likely to be very helpful to the Secretary 
in the all-important task of giving a common direction to the 
several professional points of view within the new Depart¬ 
ment. They would insert an unnecessary administrative 
layer between the Secretary and the chiefs of the operating 
bureaus who would normally be career men in the profes¬ 
sions involved. The establishment of Assistant Secretaries 
for specific fields would largely duplicate the positions of 
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bureau chiefs such as the Commissioner of Education and the 
Commissioner for Social Security. 

There are objections perhaps even more fundamental. Of 
course, professional skills play a vital role in this area. But 
governmental programs must be administered to serve the 
citizen, not exalt the professional. It is the well-being of the 
individual, not control by doctors, educators, or social 
workers, with which ihe Government’s health, educational, 
and social security functions are primarily concerned. 

Use of Advisory Bodies 

Recommendation No. 3 

We recommend that Congress limit the establishment by 
statute of advisory bodies to the instances where very 
special circumstances warrant their creation. In those 
special instances, the statutory authorization should con¬ 
fine itself to authorizing in general terms the creation 
of such a body by the responsible administrator—the 
head of the department. 

The membership of such bodies should be flexible and not 
completely specified by statute. Such bodies should be ap¬ 
pointed by, be advisory to, and serve at the pleasure of, the 
department head. The advisory group should be advisory 
and not wield any administrative or rule-making authority. 
This is in accord with the general principles stated in the 
first report of the Commission. 
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This area of Gpvernment is characterized by a plethora of 
such advisory bodies, established by statute on an extremely 
specialized basis and exercising varying degrees of authority. 
The outstanding example is the Public Health Service, with a 
statutory advisory council of specialist doctors for almost 
every program it administers. Most of these councils are set 
up by types of disease or specialty within the medical profes¬ 
sion such as cancer, mental health, heart disease, etc. In one 
case—the hospital construction program—the “advisory” 
group can actually override the decision of the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral and, by approving a previously disapproved hospital plan, 
commit the expenditure of public funds. 

Consultation with affected and interested groups is a part 
of responsible, democratic administration. Such advisory 
groups in limited number are useful for purposes of getting 
outside advice and views. But statutory standing connotes- 
something more than mere advice, since an administrator al¬ 
ready has sufficient authority to appoint such bodies. In 
addition, when such bodies are established by specialty such 
as mental health or heart disease, they lose their broad repre¬ 
sentative character and are destined to push a special point 
of view. It is unsound and uneconomical administration to 
assume that the encouragement of special interests will fulfill 
the general interest. 
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Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 


Recommendation No. 4 

We recommend that the Bureau of Employees’ Compen¬ 
sation be retained in the new Department of Welfare 
where it can be closely associated with other Federal 
social insurance programs. 

We do not agree with the Commission report as to this 
Bureau. The Bureau administers the various Federal work¬ 
men’s compensation programs of the Federal Government— 
those covering Federal employees, longshoremen and harbor 
workers (not protected under maritime liability laws or State 
workmen’s compensation acts), persons in the District of 
Columbia, and miscellaneous groups. 

No substantial reasons are advanced by the majority for 
transfer of the functions of this Bureau to the Department 
of Labor. These workmen’s compensation functions bear 
not the slightest resemblance—in major purpose, in method 
of operation, in groups protected, or otherwise—to any exist¬ 
ing operating program of that Department. They bear only 
superficial resemblance to the unemployment compensation 
grant-in-aid program which we recommend be transferred 
to Labor. Determination of the nature and extent of disable¬ 
ment for disability benefits involves considerations wholly dis¬ 
similar to those involved under unemployment compensation 
laws in determining an unemployed individual’s willingness 
and readiness to work and the amount of benefits payable to 
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him. Moreover, the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
operates a wholly Federal program, not a grant-in-aid Fed¬ 
eral-State program. A workmen’s compensation program 
has little, if any, relation to employment service activities. 
Labor-management relations, except possibly in the held of 
safety promotion, play no part in its operation. 

On the other hand, workmen’s compensation is our oldest 
form of social insurance. The Bureau administering Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws logically belongs with the 
agency primarily responsible for the Government’s other pro¬ 
grams in the social insurance held, particularly if proposals 
for social insurance against loss of wages due to any disability 
are enacted into law. In its manner of operation, as well as 
its basic objectives, it resembles most closely the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program now in the Federal Security 
Agency. It must maintain close relationships with the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in that Agency, and it leans 
heavily on the Public Health Service in making determina¬ 
tions of the extent of disablement and proximate cause of 
disability and death in cases of Federal employees. 

DeanAcheson, 

Vice Chairman . 

George D. Aiken, 

James H. Rowe, Jr., 

Commissioners. 
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Additional Comments by Commis¬ 
sioners Pollock and Rowe 


The Food and Drug Administration should remain, as 
a unit, with the other public health activities unless, and 
until, careful study shows its functions should be placed 
elsewhere. 

Under the majority opinion, the food aspects of the Food 
and Drug Administration would be split away and assigned 
to the Department of Agriculture; the drug aspects would be 
transferred to a proposed Bureau of Health. This recom¬ 
mendation apparently results from the association of the 
word “food” with agricultural and processing programs, and 
the association of the word “drug” with health matters. 

The real basis for grouping functions is the one emphasized 
by this Commission in its first report on “General Manage¬ 
ment of the Executive Branch”—on the basis of “major 
purpose.” 

The major purpose of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and the basic concern of the Food and Drug Administration 
is to protect the consumer. This is accomplished at present 
under a unified program designed to safeguard the consumer 
against: Economic cheats (misleading and deceptive labels, 
substitution of cheaper ingredients, short weight); filth and 
other extraneous or obnoxious materials; harmful products 
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or products containing harmful ingredients; and drugs and 
devices for which false curative claims are made. 

The Food and Drug Administration has a single corps of 
inspectors and chemists whose assignments are interchange¬ 
able among food, drug, cosmetic, and other aspects of its 
work. The same group of inspectors and chemists in a field 
station can now concentrate on a food project which is “in 
season” and can move thereafter to a drug or cosmetic project 
without slack work periods or seasonal inactivity. Commoa 
skills and processes are involved in the inspections and labora¬ 
tory investigations essential to effective enforcement. There 
is a common system for selecting, training, and developing 
the scientific, technical, and administrative personnel re¬ 
quired in the Administration’s work. Trade and business 
relations regarding food, drug, and cosmetic matters are 
similar. Relationships with the United States District At¬ 
torneys, the Department of Justice, and the Federal Courts are 
the same for the enforcement of the law with respect to either 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, or therapeutic devices. Identical 
techniques also apply to the control of the import of all these 
commodities. 

The splintering apart of the Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion, at least on the basis recommended by the Commission, 
would create—rather than eliminate—duplication and over¬ 
lapping of services, activities, and functions. The one com¬ 
mon system of Washington and field laboratories and the one 
common and interchangeable professional staff of chemists 
and inspectors that now serve the Food and Drug Administra- 
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tion would be supplanted by two systems of laboratories and 
two staffs. These two separate staffs, working independently 
of each other, would be without the flexibility and economy 
of work assignment permitted under existing arrangements. 
Furthermore, the basic law enacted in 1906, and revised in 
1938, has many identical provisions applying uniformly to 
food, drug, and cosmetic products. It would be chaotic if 
the provisions of this law were separately applied by two 
different agencies. 

No substantial evidence has been presented and no con¬ 
vincing case has been made for splitting the Food and Drug 
Administration’s work and dividing it as proposed in the 
Commission’s report. There is no claim that such action 
would eliminate duplication of effort. No evidence has been 
presented to indicate that such action would result in more 
effective consumer protection or in more economical or 
efficient operation. 

This is not to say that we believe there are no organiza¬ 
tional problems in this most complex field. There are dupli¬ 
cations, overlaps, and inconsistencies between Food and Drug, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice. 
As individual Commissioners, with insufficient staff at our 
disposal, we are unable to point the way to improvement. 
But until that way is carefully and thoroughly documented, 
we feel it is wiser to leave things as they are. 

James K. Pollock, 

James H. Rowe, Jr., 

Commissioners. 
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Related Task Force Report 


The Commission has printed the complete task force report 
on Welfare Activities and submits it to the Congress as 
Appendix P. 
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Dear Sirs: In accordance with Public Law 162,, Eightieth 
Congress, approved July 7, 1947, the Commission on Organ¬ 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Government has 
examined into executive functions and activities. Herewith 
is submitted to the Congress, the Commission’s report on 
Indian Affairs. The task force report is submitted separately 
in typescript. 

The Commission wishes to express its appreciation for the 
work of the task force on Indian Affairs and for the coopera¬ 
tion of the officials of the department concerned with this 
report. 
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Chairman. 


The Honorable / 

The President of the Senate. 

The Honorable 
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Indian Affairs 


The difficulties that face the Federal Government in guid¬ 
ing the affairs of the American Indians have been empha¬ 
sized by recent crises. For example, the Navajo Nation, 
comprising some 55,000 Indians in New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Utah, is in severe financial straits that have caused wide¬ 
spread malnutrition and starvation. This has occurred at 
a time when the United States as a whole is enjoying pros¬ 
perity and virtually full employment. 

Many other Indian groups, among the estimated 400,000 
in the United States face similarly severe conditions. Their 
standard of living is low and there is a serious problem in 
maintaining their health. Educating them properly has 
proved extremely difficult. Assistance and guidance to them 
has been a knotty and continuing problem of the Federal 
Government, whose Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior, has direct responsibility for their 
welfare. 

Varying Policies 

The. Federal Government’s policy toward the Indians has 
varied sharply with changing conditions. 

In the early days of the Republic, attention focused on 
the serious! military threat which the Indians presented,; 
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Through the Civil War and decades immediately following, 
the Indians were progressively evacuated westward; the 
military problem was isolated in specific areas. Eventually, 
it ceased to exist. 

Concentration of the Indians on reservations was an in¬ 
tegral part of Federal efforts to end their forays and wars. 
As the years passed, however, the reservations became the 
land base from which Indians extracted their living. The 
policy of the Federal Government has always revolved about 
these reservations, their use, and their disposition. 

In the first quarter of the present century, the Federal 
Government encouraged a program of alloting tribal lands 
to individual Indians, but insufficient consideration was given 
to the capabilities of the individual Indian, or to the economic 
value of the lands. Since the late 1920’s, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has ceased pressing a liberal allotment policy. The 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 extended the Federal trust 
period indefinitely and made possible the addition of lands 
to tribal holdings. Loans to Indians were authorized, and 
the growth of Indian culture encouraged. 

In very recent years, the policy of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has been directed more and more toward gradual 
integration of all Indians into the general population and 
economy, along the lines recommended by this Commission. 

The Indian Population 

The Indian population is no longer a pure ethnic group. 
Rather it represents a melange of “full bloods” and persons 
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of mixed ancestry. Persons classified as Indians under 
Federal policy and participating in tribal organizations are 
in many cases not Indians in the complete biological sense. 
This is illustrated by the following definition of “Indian” 
taken from the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, the most 
recent definitive statement of Federal policy toward the 
Indians . . . 

. . . The term “Indian” as used in this act shall include all 
persons of Indian descent who are members of any recognized Indian 
tribe now under Federal jurisdiction, and all persons who are de¬ 
scendants of such members who were on June 1,1934, residing within 
the present boundaries of any Indian reservation, and shall further 
include all other persons of one-half or more Indian blood. For 
the purpose of this act, Eskimos and other aboriginal peoples of 
Alaska shall be considered Indians. 

Government records recognize more than 100 tribes under 
distinct names and approximately 300 other groups who are 
separated either geographically or by linguistic stock. The 
larger groups are located as follows: Oklahoma, 110,000; 
Arizona, 55,000; New Mexico, 43,000; South Dakota, 30,000; 
North Dakota, 12,000; California, 24,000; Montana, 18,000; 
Minnesota, 18,000; Washington, 15,000; Wisconsin, 13,000; 
New York, 9,000; Oregon, 5,500; Nevada, 5,600; Michigan, 
5,200; and more than 30,000 in Alaska. The Indians’ 
cultural and economic advances vary widely because of many 
special circumstances—land holdings, utility of land, and 
others. 
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Federal Administration 


The Buret u of Indian Affairs is charged with Federal 
responsibility for the Indians. It employs approximately 
12,000 people; it administers approximately 5,000 statutes and 
370 treaties; it operates schools and hospitals; it supervises 
land and management; it constructs irrigation projects; it 
builds roads and buildings; it assists in the growth of the 
political life of the Indian communities; and it handles a 
multitude of related activities reaching down into the most 
minor facets of the life of the individual Indian. 

Expenditures from the Federal Treasury on Indian affairs 
are difficult to compute, because so many Federal agencies 
participate in Indian activities, and because substantial ex¬ 
penditures are made from trust funds, tribal funds, and other 
special accounts on their, behalf. Appropriations to the Bu¬ 
reau of Indian Affairs are now in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000,000 per annum, more than twice what they were 20 years 
ago. Prorating this amount on a per capita basis, these direct 
appropriations amount to approximately $100 per Indian. As 
compared with a Federal budget of $40,000,000,000, these 
amounts are not large, but Indian relations from the view¬ 
point of the individuals involved, is a difficult and, at times, 
a heart-rending personal problem. Given the apparent in¬ 
ability of the Federal Government—over a period of more 
than 100 years—to free itself from responsibility for their 
activities, the problems loom large indeed. 
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The following sections of this report are devoted to the 
commission’s analyses and recommendations regarding the 
conduct of Indian affairs by the Executive Branch of the 
Government 

Recommendation No. 1 

Our Task Force on Indian Affairs, supported by a con¬ 
siderable body of thought both inside and outside the 
Government, advocates progressive measures to inte¬ 
grate the Indians into the rest of the population as the 
best solution of "the Indian Problem.” In the opinion 
of the Commission this policy should be the keystone of 
the organization and of the activities of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in the field of Indian Affairs. 1 

1 DISSENT: Vice Chairman Dean Acheson dissents in part in a statement on 
p. 77, Commissioner James H. Rowe, Jr., concurs in the dissent, p. 79. Commis¬ 
sioner James Forrestal dissents on p. 80. 




Proposed Federal Policy 

A program for the Indian peoples must include progressive 
measures for their complete integration into the miass of 
the population as full, tax-paying citizens. The Commis¬ 
sion has recommended that this be the firm and continuing 
policy of the Federal Government. 

Recommendation No. 2 

The Commission recommends that, pending achievement 
of the goal of complete integration, the administration of 
social programs for the Indians should be progressively 
transferred to State governments. 

The States should receive appropriate recompense from 
Federal funds until Indian taxes can help carry the load. 
The transfer to the States should be accompanied by diminish¬ 
ing activities by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Recommendation No. 3 

The Commission recommends that all agencies con¬ 
cerned with Indian affairs, including State and local 
governments, should take part in comprehensive plan¬ 
ning of programs to carry out this policy. 
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Recommendation No. 4 

The Commission recommends that the objectives of the 
proposed joint planning should include; 

a. Adequate education for the entire Indian population. 

b. An adequate standard of living. 

c. Progressive reduction of mortality and morbidity 
rates. 

d. Progressive transfer of social program responsibil¬ 
ities to the State and local governments, as recommended 
above. 

e. Ultimate transfer of responsibility for medical serv¬ 
ices to local governments or to quasi-public bodies. 

f. Transfer of tribal property to Indian-owned corpo¬ 
rations. 

g. Participation of Indian people in political and civic 
life of the States. 

h. Termination of tax exemption for Indian lands. 

All programs should be specificand definite dates should be 
set for the attainment of each major element. Costs should 
be estimated carefully and each area program should be sub¬ 
ject to approval by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by 
the Department head to whom he is responsible, and by the 
Congress. 
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Recommendation No. 5 

The Commission recommends that, in addition to these 
general efforts to improve the Indian’s lot, the program 
of assistance toward economic stability have two parts: 

a. Young employable Indians and the better cultured 
families should be encouraged and assisted to leave the 
reservations and set themselves up on the land or in 
business. 

b. Tribal and Indian enterprises should be put on a 
corporate or cooperative basis as far as possible. 

Recommendation No. 6 

The Commission recommends the following steps be 
taken to establish such business enterprises: 

a. Each important enterprise should have its own char¬ 
ter and board of directors. 

b. Basic policies and objectives should be incorporated 
in the charter. 

c. Members of the board of directors should be pre-. 
ponderantly drawn from the Indian community and 
should be held financially accountable. 

d. Other members of the board should be appointed 
because of their business or technical competence. 

e. The creation of such corporations should be a part 
of the comprehensive program for each area. 
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f. As such corporations are set up and begin to function 
successfully, administrative supervision by the Indian 
Bureau should be relaxed and eventually discontinued. 

g. The accounts of these corporations should be audited 
annually. 

The corporate device is recommended as valuable in end¬ 
ing the troublesome problem of “heirship” lands, which 
frequently cannot be utilized because so many heirs share 
the ownership that they cannot agree on operations. 

The Commission recommends that steps be taken to 
strengthen the elected tribal councils on reservations and 
to make them more representative. Effective leadership 
should be strengthened; and tribal government should be 
regarded as a stage in the transition from Federal tutelage to 
the full participation of the Indians in State and local 
government. 
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Administrative Recommendations 


Recommendation No. 7 

Superintendents are shifted too often from one area to 
another. The Commission recommends: 

a. That a superintendent who is inadequate or ineffi¬ 
cient be disciplined and the policy of undue leniency in 
this regard be abandoned. 

b. That the Washington office use more personnel with 
field experience. 

c. That each superintendency have a range of at least 
two grades under the Classification Act to allow promo¬ 
tion based on merit at any given post. 2 

Recommendation No. 8 

The Commission further recommends: 

a. That the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Af¬ 
fairs be a professional, permanent administrator; that, 
since the department head to whom the Indian Service 
is attached must assume political responsibility, he 
appoint the Commissioner. 

’DISSENT: This is a matter of administrative determination which should 
be decided on the basis of a classification study. I do not think the task force was 
competent to judge in such a matter and the Commission certainly should not make 
such a recommendation. 

James K. Pollock, 

Commissioner. 
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b. That budget and appropriations be made upon the 
basis of area programs. 

c. That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs be free to 
organize the Service. However, consolidation of field 
jurisdiction should not be carried too far, and the em¬ 
phasis should be on geographic areas suitable for pro¬ 
gramming. Greater authority for administration should 
be delegated to the superintendents. 

All of these suggestions are aimed at greater local au¬ 
tonomy. Frequent, close, and personal supervision, adequate 
reports, and systematic audits will be necessary. 
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Transfer of the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs 

Recommendation No. 9 

The Commission recommends that, pending discontinu¬ 
ance of all specialized Indian activity on the part of the 
Federal Government, the Bureau of Indian Affairs be 
transferred to the new department which we have pro¬ 
posed as the successor to the Federal Security Agency, 
thereby associating it with the new department’s social 
services. 3 

Federal appropriations for the Indian Bureau over the 
last 20 years have allocated more than 50 percent to welfare 
aspects of the Indian problem. The new department is best 
equipped to handle activities designed to assist the Indians 
as individuals. 

Administratively, the new department will also be the 
Federal agency having direct contact with State welfare and 
education officials. More recently the Federal Security 
Agency has undertaken, in addition to its traditional relations 
with State agencies, programs of grants to the States for 
activities within its scope. 

The professional skills and administrative relationships 
possessed by the hew department should afford the best 

‘Commissioner James H. Rowe, Jr., states doubts regarding these recom¬ 
mendations in a dissent on p. 79. 
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direction for handling the Indian problem, recognizing: 
(a) That the executive branch lacks any agency concerned 
with the political organization of ethnic groups, and (b) That 
any location of the Bureau of Indian Affairs leaves problems 
of interdepartmental coordination. 

Existing conditions which prompt transfer of the Bureau 
are, briefly: 

Education 

Improved educational conditions are recognized as a means 
of increasing earning power. The average 1946 income of 
Indian farm families was less than $1,000 and probably only 
about one-third that of non-Indian farm families. 

The real problem of education is not in areas where public 
schools are available. It lies in those areas where Indian 
children are not being educated at all, where school facilities 
cannot take care of children who can and would attend. 
Buildings and teachers are inadequate. This denial of school¬ 
ing to the Indians is inconsistent with all Federal Government 
commitments. New schools and new school methods are 
requ’cd. 

Social Problems 

Integration of the Indians depends, at least in part, on 
programs of social security which fall naturally within the 
scope of the Social Security Administration’s various social 
services. 
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While the Commission urges transfer of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to the new department which we have pro¬ 
posed, for the reasons outlined, there are certain important 
activities of the Bureau relating to the economic status of the 
Indian which must be coordinated with the existing programs 
of other departments. 

The Indian economy is now based almost exclusively on 
land, whether through direct management or by lease. More 
than this, it is for the most part a Western land economy- 
farming, stock raising, and forestry—heavily dependent on 
irrigation. Federal assistance to the Indian for irrigation, 
timber management and grazing will necessarily be part of 
the total program. This involves both the Department of 

i 

Interior and the Department of Agriculture which will have 
to offer greater assistance to Indian owner-operators than to 
other private land owners. 

Coordination With Other Departments 

The location of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Interior 
Department has facilitated integration of land programs with 
general resource development. It appears to the Commis¬ 
sion, however, that the location of the Bureau within this 
department has not yielded a proportionate return on the 
Government’s investment in the Indians as a people, particu¬ 
larly those appropriations for health, welfare, and general 
vocational education. 
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Cooperative action between Interior, Agriculture, and the 
new department, can be mapped out when area programs 
for the Nation’s Indian population are approved by the Con¬ 
gress. Area programs should be planned by Bureau super¬ 
intendents with the field representatives of the Departments 
of Interior and Agriculture in consultation with tribal author¬ 
ities and State and local officials. 

Some of the activities to be coordinated and their present 
locations are: 4 

Department of Agriculture. — (a) Technical Assistance: 
Extension services of the Department could be of in¬ 
estimable value to Indian farmers and they should be an 
integral part of the Department’s continuing activities in co¬ 
ordination with the Indian Bureau’s comparable functions; 
(b) Soil Conservation: Prevention of erosion and improved 
soil conditions are vitally needed on Indian lands, requiring 
the guidance of experienced personnel of the Department of 
Agriculture; (c) Credit Problems: The Department of Agri¬ 
culture’s standard techniques in handling the problem of 
credit and related subjects can also be applied to assist Indian 
farmers and grazers; ( e ) Timber: Guidance and supervision 
of growth and cutting for sustained yield must be continued. 

Department of the Interior. —(it) Irrigation: Indians have 
little experience with irrigated land and need assistance 

‘Various of the listed activities would be shifted to other departments if the 
Commission’s reports on reorganization of the Departments erf Agriculture, Com¬ 
merce, and Interior arc carried out 
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and guidance; (b) Grazing: Present policies must be con¬ 
tinued to prevent over-grazing and to iimprove range capadty; 
(c) Fish and Wildlife: These resources must be protected on 
Indian territory while it remains part of the public lands of 
the United States; (d) Mineral Rights: Exploitation of min¬ 
eral resources must be guided in the interests of the Indians 
individually and of the Nation as a whole. 

In another report the Commission has recommended an 
executive mechanism which can be charged with the task of 
integrating all major resource programs, including the entire 
Indian program, among participating departments. 


Savings 

An ultimate substantial reduction in Federal expenditures 
in the field of Indian Affairs is possible, if the recommenda¬ 
tions of this report are carried through. No immediate cuts 
can be made, however, without delaying progress and post¬ 
poning the time when expenditures can be curtailed sub¬ 
stantially. In the end, the residual Federal expenditures for 
Indian affairs should be quite small. 

When the trust status of Indian lands has ended, thus per¬ 
mitting their taxation, and surplus Indian families have es¬ 
tablished themselves off the reservations, special Federal aid 
to State and local governments for Indian programs should 
end. The Indians will have been integrated, economically 
and politically, as well as culturally. 
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The length of time before expenditures can be reduced, 
without building up future costs, will depend largely on 
the vigor with which the program outlined here is pushed. 
A clear and consistent policy, leadership and stable financial 
support will be essential. 
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Dissents of Commissioners 


Dissent by Vice Chairman Dean Acheson 

The Commission recommends the transfer of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to the Federal Security Agency or its suc¬ 
cessor. It recommends also necessary improvement in the 
education and public health facilities provided for Indians. 

But the Commission goes beyond these recommendations 
for reorganization and improved efficiency and outlines ob¬ 
jectives and purposes for an Indian policy. We are to inte¬ 
grate the Indian, remove “surplus” Indians from Indian lands, 
put the lands into private, individual, or corporate ownership, 
remove tax exemption, and, as soon as possible, merge the 
Indian, his life and lands with those of the people of the 
State where he resides, subject entirely to State jurisdiction. 

These recommendations seem to me beyond our jurisdic¬ 
tion. If they are said to fall within it because they abolish 
functions of the executive branch, it is equally true that they 
change substantive legislative policy established by the legis¬ 
lative branch. We have neither the right nor the duty to 
enter this field. On occasion common sense may tell us not 
to draw too fine a line. 

But, for me, this is not such an occasion. I have not the 
knowledge nor the time, in view of the vast amount of mate¬ 
rial before this Commission, to acquire it, to pass judgment 
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whether the policy recommended is wise, just, and under¬ 
standing. Recollections of the painful history which sur¬ 
rounds the cases of The Cherokee Nation v. The State of 
Georgia (5 Peters 1) and Worcester v. Georgia (6 Peters 534), 
make a novice in this field pause before endorsing a recom¬ 
mendation to assimilate the Indian and to turn him, his cul¬ 
ture, and his means of livelihood over to State control. 
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Dissent by Commissioner James H. Rowe, Jr. 

I wish to be recorded as agreeing with Mr. Acheson in his 
dissent, and also to make a further comment: 

There are many administrative questions pertaining to the 
Indian Service which the Commission report has ignored. 
Among thertt for instance is the very important question 
of the 50 million acres of Indian lands, interspersed with 
forest and range lands. Elsewhere we have recommended 
consolidation of the Forest Service and the Grazing Service, 
primarily because these lands are intermingled and should 
be under the supervision of one agency, not two, If the In¬ 
dian Service is to be moved w,e create anew a mistake we have 
just rectified, a new duplication for an old. 

Perhaps the Indian Service should remain where it is or 
perhaps it should be moved. Because the task force report 
has not sufficiently discussed such balance of interests as the 
land problem, which argues for no removal, against the vir¬ 
tues to the Indians of a new Social Security Agency, I am 
unable to form a reasoned judgment. If it is moved, there 
are certain to be most difficult coordination functions of land 
management between the two departments. 



Dissent by Commissioner James Forrestal 

The task force on Indian Affairs and the Commission 
members in this report adopt the policy that assimilation is 
the first step in the solution of “The Indian Problem.” 
Without any consideration of those who opposed the forced 
assimilation of the Indian and in disregard of the fact that a 
controversial matter of substantive Congressional policy is 
involved, this step is boldly taken and most of the recommen¬ 
dations are contingent upon a policy of assimilation. I feel 
that this Commission, established as it was to examine into 
the organization of the executive branch of the Government, 
lacks both the competence and authority to make this basic 
policy decision. I, therefore, dissent from this report and 
that of the task force. 
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Related Task Force Report 


Submitted separately to the Congress in typescript is the 
task force Report on Indian Affairs. 
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